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jl^OST travellers in Italy know the old bridge — the "Ponte 
Vecchio" — of Florence, with its quaint jewellers' shops, 
which have hung, from time out of mind, over the A mo. In 
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one of them, according to tradition, Toinmaso di Cuirado Bigordi, 
a goldamith of repute, followed his calling in the middle of the 
fifteenth oentuiy. He had ahown much skill in chiselling Totire 
offerings and Tarions ornaments for the churches of his native city ; 
and he had become the fashionable jeweller of the day for certain 
garlands in gold and silver, which were worn in those luxurious 
times by the Florentine damsels.* He was consequently called '* II 
GhirUmdaio," or ** Grillandaio^" the Garland-maker, a name whidi 
passed to his descendants. 

Tommaso was the &ther of eight children. Domenioo, the eldest^ 
bom in 1449, was placed at an early age in the shop to learn his 
father^s trade. But nature bad intended bim for a painter, not 

a jeweller. He soon showed his natural inclination by making 
rapid portraits of thoee who chanced to pass by his Other's shop, 
instead of minding his work. His education as a jeweller was, 
indeed, favourable to the development of bis talents as a painter, 
especjially as a draughtsman. Many of the greatest artists of the 
fifteenth century, Ghiberti, Bninelleschi, Masolino, Verrocchio, the 
Pdlaioli, and Botticelli, and even Andrea del Sarto^ learnt the first 
rudiments of their art in the same way. The early practice of 
modelling and chiselling gives vigour, firmness, and decision to the 
hand, and to the eye accuracy of judgment as regards outline 
and a just perception of form. The fiusulty he had acquired of 

* InflwMverwdajaoftbaKpDUiB, fheiueofiiidioiriM^ 
*'(laod nulla mulier presumat doferre in capite ooronam auream yc\ argcntcam vel 

aliquem lapidcm prctiosum," ?nid a 8ol( run ordinance (Oaye, Carteggio, i. 447). Vasari, 
in hia Life of Qhirlandaio, attributes the inventioQ of these garland* to Tommaso, an 
evident aietake, in wludi be ia followed by Baldinoooi in hia Notizie dei Proleaaori del 
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making portmits from the life led to that feeling for nature, trutli, 
and indiTidaalitjr for which hia works afterwards became remarkable. 
Thus Domenico, without frequenting an academy, attending lectures, 
or studying from the professional mode), laid the best foundation for 

an artist's successful career. His father was at length convinced 
that it was useless to keep him to a trade in which he took no 
deUght» and finished by consenting that he should become a painter. 
But it was necessary that he should study the technical part of his 

new profession, and for this purpose he appears to have entered 
the " bottega" of Alessio BaldoTinetti, a Florentine master of some 
fiune* 

Alessio has been unfortunate in bavhig attributed to him by 

collectors and connoisseurs a number of pictures of uncommon 
ugliness, for which some other author could not readily be found. 
But^ in truth, few authentic works by him have been preserved. 
Almost the only one of any importance is a much injured fresco of 
the Nativity, in the outer court of the church of the Annunzij»ta at 
Florence, in which he has borrowed the principal group, the Virgin 
adoring the new-bom Child, from Filippo Lippi. Vasari especially 
praises it for a truthful and diligent execution of details. A broad 
landscape, with towns, castles, rivers, and mountains, executed in a 
very minute but somewhat mechanical and conventional style, and 
some objects in the foreground well imitated from nature, justify to 
a certain extent his admiration. The heads, eEfpedally those in the 
ornamental border surrounding the subject, have a yigorous portrait- 
hke character, which reminds one of the works of his distinguished 
pupil His outline is, howerer, hard and diy, especially in his 
draperies, and his flesh tints have a beayy leaden bue^ which 
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Ghirlandaio himself appears to have uafortuoatelj copied in his 
tempera pictures.* 
But there were models and examples in Florence better than any 

Alessio could iiimish, and of these the young painter appears to 
havo eagerly availed himself. Already, in tlie first half of the 
fifteenth century, Masolino and Hasaccio had inaugurated a new 
era in painting by their works in the Brancacci Chapel in the 
Church of the Carmine. They had been the first since the revival 
of the arts to attempt successfully a close and truthful imitation 
of nature, not only in the action of single figures aud in the dis- 
position of different groups, but in an individuality of expression 
given to each actor in the scene represented. In thus adhering to 
truth they nevertheless selected — and this fact must always be borne 
in mind — that •wliich was most elevated, dignified, and refined in 
nature, following her fiuthfully, but always in her happiest mood 
and in her most noble development. 

The conventional art of the fourteenth century, with its poetry 
and its deep religious sentiment^ was no longer in harmony with the 
feelings and belief of the age. The earnest fiuth, the mysticism 
and superstitions of that century, had been gradually &ding away 

before the more profound study of philosophy and the spread of 
material civilisation. A new pliaae of human life required new 

* Amount the very few anthcntio works by Alessio Baldovinetti is an altar-piece on 
panel, in very fair preaerTation, now in the UfBzi, at Florence. It reprments the 
\irgin and Child in the nddit of a group of saints, aadoonteint aome fine orig;inal heads, 
ImtbuailndlijilMaRnie heavy laoden tone of oolour in fhe iloih tinta, aa Am freaeo. 

An alter-piece in the National Gallery, attributed to Fro Filippo Lippi, may be in part 
if not entirely by Alessio. In the latter part of his life, he devoted hinl^^^lf to working 
in moaaio — an art in wliich he appears to haro attained great proHcieucy and shown 
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exponeuts in art as ia literature. In painUng it found them io 
Masolino and ICasaocio^ in sculpture in BonateDo and GhibertL 
As is ever the cas^ the pmiod of transition had its representative 

painters, like Fra Angelico and Lorenzo Monaco, who, whilst 
adhering to the traditions of the past, were unable to resist the 
iofiuenoes of the present But the first who really embodied in 
their works the tme spirit of the age were undoubtedly ICasolino 
and Masacdo. They were followed, but not equalled, by Paolo 
Uccello and Benozzo Gozzoli — the one a bold and original painter, 
the other one of great richness of imagination, fertility of invention, 
and fondness for nature, but occasionally extravagant, and somewhat 
wantmg in the highest qualities of his art 

Domenico Ghirlandaio was probably not much under thirty years 
of age when he first opened his own *'bottega»" or shop— or 
"studio" as it would be called in ihese days — as a painter of 

pictures.* Of his earlier life we have no record of any kind. Ko 
authentic work by him boars date before 1480, and nearly all his 
works are dated, although not one of them, with the exception of a 
single fresco in the Churdi of Sta. Maria Novella of Florence^ is 
signed with his name. He iiad already been thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the works of Masolino and Masaccio in tho 
Brancacd Chapel, which evidently influenced his style from the 
Gommenoement of his career.f Like those painters^ and indeed like 

• According to tho retnm or declaration of pr opr rty (dcnunzia do* beni) made by his 
father in 1480, Domcnioo had even then no settled place of abode : ** JDomenioho mio 
figlnoki anni 31, £ di^ton, bob A Inogofwno." G«y», L MS. 

t The frescoes ia tilto dupd wcro still unfinished, Filippioo lippi BOt having com- 
pleted them until some years after. Tlio Arundel Society has now aMQicd adioinbk 
i-opies by Sig. Mariannecoi of all these great works for publication. 
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all the great painters of the time of the rerival of the artSi he 
choae fieeoo as beat suited to his genius and to his conception of the 
highest aioi of painting. AU his best works are in that material. 

Domenioo's earliest works, according to Vasaii were some 
frescoes in the Chapel of the Veflpucd fiunily, in the Ghoieh of the 

Ognissanti in his native city. In one of them he introduced the 
portrait of Amerigo Vespucci, who was destined to give his name 
to a new world. Amerigo was then twenty-nine years of age^ and 
unknown to &me. These interesting frescoes were destroyed in 
1616, less than a century and a half after they had been executed. 
Probably about the same time, or soon after, ho painted the largo 
fresco of " The Last Supper," still existing in the refectory of the 
conrent of the same church, and bearing the date of 1480.* In 
this work, which is evidently a very early one, there is little 
attempt at composition, or picturesque grouping of the figures. 
They are placed at table, as was the custom at that time in such 
pictures^ as if they formed part of the assembly of monks who met 
in the hall to eat^ in solemn silence, their daily meals. The heads, 
however, are marked by contnderable diversity of expression ; the 
various emotions, which the hearers of their Lord s words might 
be supposed to experience^ are portrayed with skill, and in some 
Instsnces there is much prandeur and elevation of character. These 
qualities are particohrly shown in an apostle leaning his head 
upon his hand. The drapery, too, is marked by breadth and 

• The fresco of "Tho Cintola," or of the Virgin Mary Icavin;,' her pinlle when raised 
toheaven, in the sacristy of the Church of Ban Hiooolu, in Florence, attributed to Ohirlan- 
daio, liw bem to eompletely repainted, that it it diffloalt to aay whether or not it is by 

iwtonr. 
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dignity of treatment, and falls in largo and well-disposed folJ^. 
In the same duircb, but removed from its original position, is a 
fneco representing St Jerome at his desk, also bearing the date 
of 1480, chiefly remarkable for the careful and minute execution of 

tliQ details. 

The firesco of '*The Last Supper/' in the refectory of the ConTent 
of St Mark, at Florence, appears by its style and character to belong 

to about the same period as that in the Convent of the Ognissanti, 
which it very closely resembles, especially in the background. The 
heads in this work have, however, less strength and character, 
especially that of the Saviour, which is deficient in dignity and 
grandeur. The composition is even more conventional. In these 
three works much mastery is already shown over the use of fresco — 
especially in the St Jerome," in which the colours are still remark- 
ably dear, bright* and luminous. 

Although Vasari mentions several important works, upon which 
Domenico Ghirlandaio must at this period have been engaged, 
such as the story of San Paolino in the Church of Santa Croce, 
none of them have been preserved. His reputation had now been 
established, and his fame had spread beyond his native city, for 
about this time he was invited to Bome, with other great masters of 
the day, to adorn the chapel recently built by Pope Siztos 17/ 

* YMtri, M vna], hai iorclTtd Am lifo of OUrhadtfo ia ineztriMU* eoafiMiaa, m 

far as dates aro concerned. He states that the painter was invited to Rome by Sixtus IV., 
after lie had paintrd tho St. Jerome " in the Church of the 0;^nissanti, which bears tho 
date of 1480, and yet he places the frescoes of tho Sasactti Chapel, liniahed, according to the 
datoiq^llMiB^inltfS, 1)dbra1iliisirarik HeilM]|lMMtlMi|iatiiniBihe«lini«h«f tlia 
Foondltag Hoipital at FIoimm, diled in 1488, Iwfbn GUdfliidab** vidt to Sodm. To 
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Ho had been engaged, probably a little earlier, by the Municipality, 
or Signoria, of Florencei to paint one sido of the great hall which 
contained the eelebmied clock of Loreuso della Volpeiat and iras 
hence caHed the Sala deir Orologio, and affcerwarda the Sala dei 
Gigli, from the flcura-de-lys on its remaining walls. That Avork 
appears to hare been carried on at intervals and was not finished 
until 1485, as memoranda of payment to him of soma on account 
betweoi 1481 and that year are still presenred.* 

The fresco that Ghirlandaio, in rivalry with his eminent contem- 
porariea^ painted in the Sistine Chapel, representing the calling of 
Peter and Andrew, shows a decided advance on the works he had 

previously executed. In it ho unquestionably displays the powers 
of a great painter. The influence oi Masaccio is very evident in the 

add still more to the confusion, ho describcB, in his life of Cosimo Rossclli, all the painters 
employed in decorating the bistine Chapel as working there together, although Sandro 
Bottioelli left Borne before 1480, utd LveaSigiuinlli did aok go tiiere nntil 1483 or 1484. 
Aoeoiding to fho Uogn^lMr, Frtneeeoo TonMboooi, ft weelSiy floniitiiie aendumt 
rending in Borne, was so pleased with somo frescoes that Ghirlandaio had painted over 
the tomb of his wife in the Church of the Minerva, that he jfave the painter, on his return 
to Florence, letters to his relation Qioranni Toroabuoui, who thereupon commiBsioned 
IlooMiuootodeoontotlMdMpdoftlMaliolrlMliindth^ flte. Iferia Kordk. 

Bat that great work traa not oomiBeDoed beiSofe 14S5. I prefer, therefore, to plaoe 
Ohirlandaio's residence at Rome between MRl and 1483. Rumohr and Kugler assigjn 
an earlier date to it, before the execution of the frescoes in the Ognis&auti (Italian 
Schoola of Fainting, v. i., p. 200). Beldinnoci, on the other hand, by on evident error, 
■aye that lie pdatodtiierooflorfliiialiiiigtlwSoMtIi Chapel; ffiztoa IT. died in 14S4, a 
year before that chapel was oomplotad. Rosini, in his history of Italian painting (v. iii., 
p. 141), has fallen into the same mistake. The frescoes in the refectories* of the 
Ogaisaanti and of St. Mark to my mind ehow evidence of being earlier works than the 
gnafcftwooaf "IhBfla]liiigofPMarandAiidreir"iii«ho8trtiBBQHipeL Itnaaarcolj 
pfotaUe Ibat ha dwdd haw hmm. eommmwd to Bone to enter npoa eo important a 
wock ae the decoration of the new building, nnlcsa his reputation had been already 
established by the execution of somo great undertaking, and there is no proof what* 
ever of his having executed any such prior to 1480. 
• €h^ Ckrteggio, i. 577. 081. 
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general composition, in the grouping of the figures^ in the studied 
individuality of each head, in the noble and elevated character of 
the ezpresBion, and in the broad and truthfiil treatment of the 

drapery. In all these respects he sbo\vs himself a follower of that 
great painter, and of ^Masoliuo. At the same time, in the details of 
the hmdscape, in which there is an earneet desire to represent nature 
truthfiill J, but in a poetical spirit, he is much superior to both masters. 

He may have profited in this part of his art by the teaching of Alessio 
BaldoTinetti, whom, however, he had already left iar behind. 

In this work, not inferior in some of the highest qualities of 
Art to any that adorn the side walls of that celebrated chapel, 
Ghirlandaio first shows himself a worthy exponent of the spirit of 
the age in which he lived, by his truthful and simple, yet noble and 
dignified representation of his subject The newly-called Apostles 
kneel before the Saviour, who, accompanied by two followers, forms 
the centre and principal point of interest of the picture. To the 
right are many spectaton^ men, youths, and children, evidently 
portraits of contemporaries of the painter, dressed in the costume 
of his time. They contemplate the scene with solemn interest, 
and are introduced rather to give fulness and richness to the 
composition than as actors in the event. At the opposite side are 
other figures less individualised and in more lively action. In the 
- distance two other parts of the same story, with the same principal 
actors, are represented, in accordance with the custom of the period. 
The background consists of a beautiful landscape, with a lake, bills, 
a walled town, castles, and various buildings-^U represented with 
good effect, and with a knowledge of perspective in advance of the 
painters who had preceded iiim. 
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Tho "Resurrection of Christi" whicli ho painted on the wall to the 
right of the principal entrance of the same chapel, appears to have 
been partly destroyed not yery Irag after iU completion. It was 
entirely repainted less than a century later by a Flemish painter, 
irho was known in Italy as Arrigo Fiammiugo.^ 

On his retom to Florence, Ghirlandaio finished the firesco begun 
four years before in the hall of the Palazzo Yecchiov and com- 
menced another great work, the decoration of a chapel for the 
Sassetti family in the Church of the Stma. TrinitfL The painting in the 
Sala delT Orologio consists of a grand and Tery elaborate architectural 
design in the RenaiBsanoe, or revived classic style, into which are 
intruJuced figures larger than life of Sun Zaiiubi, a paLruu saint of 
the city, enthroned, and two other saints. Behind them are seen 
the Duomok the Campanile and the Baptistery. Two lions, in 
chiaroscuro, bear standards with the arms of the people and 
magistracy of Florence. Above, also in cliiaroscuro, arc .six single 
figures of illustrious characters chosen from Roman history, and 
a lunette with the Virgin and Child, for whom the painter has 
chosen types of beauty and grace rarely seen in his pictures of 
the Holy Family. The whole composition is strictly architectural 
and decorative, and the subject is not one which would call forth 
the peculiar abilities of the painter. The figures are, however, 
treated with grandeur and dignity, and the work displays 
Bomenico s usual skill in the practice of fresco.f 

* Lmu t, T. ii. pk 129. Of Ihe four subjects from fhe Utn of the Yirgia and John Am 
Baptirt, wbtth, iMndiagtoTMtii he painted ofer the tomb of tbo vifb of FnuMeeeo 

Tornabuoni, in the Church of tho Mincn'a, at Rome, not a trace now remains. 

t Ghirlandaio received sixty florins for the llgure of Son Zuiobi. Ho was aasietcd in 
the work by one Sandro Uarini. Oaye, i. 678. 
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On the 15th December, 1485, as an inscription still testifies, 
Ghirlandaio completed the frescoes which adorn the SaasettiOhapeL 
Fhuicesco Sassetti 'wishing to laiae a heeomiDg monument to himself 
and his mfe, Madonna Nera, employed the painter, •whose fame was 
now very great, to paint the walls of tho chapel in which they were to 
be buried, with the history of his patron saints St. Francis of Assisl 
''This work,** Yasari says, ''Ghirlandaio executed with wondeifol 
ability, and with the utmost grace, tenderness, and love." In 
addition to six events in the history of the saint, he painted in 
fresco the portraits of Fianoesoo Sassetti and his wife, admirably 
true to ]]&, kneeling on either side of the altar, and, as was 
customary, a large picture on " tavola," or panel, and in tempera, 
representing the Nativity of Christ, to be placed upon it. The 
remains of the noble Florentine and his wife were subsequently 
deposited in two urns of Uack marble, in opposite vaulted recesses. 
The arches of these recesBes are exquisitely carred with groups of 
figures and arabesques of classic character ; whether designed or 
not by the painter I am ignorant. The chapel is still preserved 
without much alteration, except the removal of Ghirkndab*s altar- 
pieoe.* 

The vaulted roof is divided into fbur compartments by ribs 
painted with garlands of flowers and fruit In each compartment 
is painted a sybil — ^then a very common mode of decorating the 

ceilings of chapels. On the outside of the arch facing the church 
was a fresco of the Tiburtine Sybil announcing the coming of Christ 

• This picture is now in (he gallery of the AcaJemj' of Fine Arts, and also bears the 
date of HSj. For a general view of the chap«l and its present contents, see woodcut 
fram ft dnwing by Mrs. Higfoid Bnnr, at the hmi of this mtiee. 



to the Emperor Augustiu, much praised by Vasari for its brilliant 
and adminUe colouring, but of which no traces now remain. The 

frescoes representing the history of the saint are six in number, and 
are unequal in merit, the painter having evidently been much assisted 
in some of them by his scholars. They have suffered from long 
n^lect and the usual ill treatment* but are nevertheless for the most 
part fairly preserved, especially the most important and interesting 
of the series, " The Death of St. Francis^" which the Arundel 
Society has selected for publication.* 

The first in the series (filling the upper compartment on the 
left hand wall) represents the Saint renouncing his ftimily and 
patrimony, and throwing himself naked at the feet of the Bishop of 
AssisL The story is well told. The composition is simple and 
natural. The principal actors in the scene are the Bishop and 
the young enthusiast, ^Yhosc father is restrained from advancing 
towards him by the bystanders. A number of persona^ probably 
contemporaries of the painter, are mtroduoed as spectators. In 
the next fresco the Saint is seen receiving, from a miraculous 
appearance of the crucified Saviour, the " stigmata," or the marks of 
Ilia wounds, whilst a friar gazes with amazement upon the appa- 

* The ohromolitli has been ezeeoted with thdr ntaal eldll by llesan. Storoh end Kramer, 
of Bwlia, under the ti^oriBtandnoe of PirafteNr Oninw, fton an admiiaUe oopy by 

Big. Mariannecci. These frescoes, as well as those behind the high altar of Bta. Maria 
Novella, have been copied and engraved by the two Lasinios. 15ut the engravings, like 
all those executed by the same hands, are deficient in spirit, and fail to give the true 
eharactar of fta arijginala, especially in the headai Still tho Ladnioa dao«nre great praiao 
te<li6ir l a n d< M oattomptato p io i e r?a racoidaof aonoof tho nuMt important romaina of 
early Italian art, ■\v1ii;-yi thny saw porisbinf^ around them at a time when there was but 
little feeling in Italy for aooh things, and publio taste liad not jet learnt to appreciate 
their intereat and value. 
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rition. This subject is somewhat meagre and unsatisfactory in 
treatment, and has been much and very badly restored and 
repaiiitecL In the third compartment St Francis presents the 
rules of his newly established order to Pope Honorius IH In 
this composition the painter has endeavoured to represent as 
closely as possible the simplest conception of such an event. 
The Pope, enthroned, receives the doenment from the kneeling 
Saint The cardinals are seated in two rows, extending across the 
picture, one row turning their bocks upon the spectator. Groups 
of persons in the costume of the fifteenth century Avitncss the 
ceremony, whilst others^ ascending a flight of steps, in the immediate 
foregit>und, bare only their beads and shoulders above the bwer 
line of the picture, a mode of introducing figures more than once 
adopted by Ghirlandaio, but not always with good effect. In this 
fresco are many portraits of eminent Florentines, amongst whom 
Vasari records that of Lorenzo the Magnificent. In order to give 
still more reality to the scene, Ghirlandaio has represented it as 
occurring in the square of the Palazzo Vecchio, near the old palace 
itself and the celebrated Loggie of Bernardo Orcagna.* 

Beneath this firesoo is represented the Saint suddenly appearing 
and restoring to life a child of the Spini iamily, who had been 

killed by falling from a window. The child, seated upon a bier, is 
surrounded by groups of women and citizens, amongst whom tho 
painter has introduced, as was bis wont^ several members of the 
Sassetti fiunfly, and many of bis contemporaries. In the back- 
ground he has represented the Church of the Stma. Trinitil^ with its 

* Dooamcnts recently disoovcred proTe that these Loggie were built not by Andrea, to 
whon tbqr Ind hen fion tioM inuMBMctal attaibvted, but by hishrotlMr Bentido. 
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muaiBnt %ade, and some buildings which still exist In the 
distance is seen the roadway over the bridge in perspective. 

The fifth fresco represents St Francis before the Sultan of Syria» 
offeiing to prove, by passing through fire, his divine misston. The 
last is the death of the Saint, and is not only the most important 
and interesting of llic scries, but the one whicli, perhaps more 
than any other of hm worlu^ combines the highest qualities of 
Ghirhmdaio as a fresco painter.* The body of the dying Saint, 
wrapped in the coarse garment of his order, is stretched upon a 
bier, liis disciples gather round him. One looks with an 
expression of most lively grief into the face of his expiring master. 
Others, kneeling, press his hands and feet to their lips with deep 
emotion. A citizen, in the dress of the painter's time, opens the 
garment of the Saint, and j)laccs a finger on the miraculous wound 
in his side. Another, amazed at the sight of the " stigmata^" turns 
to a friar behind him. At the bead of the bier stands a bishops 
with spectacled nose, chantmg the office for the dead.t On either 

• Kuglor observes of this fresco, (Schools of Painting in Italy, v, i., p. 210) : — "The 
Deatli of the Saint it the most beautiful of theu pioture«, and one of tbo few really his- 
toriml works of Qhtrkndaio. Tht nmple, wlena ttnuBgMimt of the whole; the artless, 
unfliMitod dignitjr of tiie dngle flgum; the soUe^ mail]/ eqcMun of MROwiBg 
qrmpathy ; the perfection of Um ozeoution— oombine to piUoo tUa jUtm ainmig tha noafe 
excellent of modem art." 

t YaMri, Life of Ghirlandoio, aays, la hit quaint way, of thia capital figure and of 
OBO of tha ftiaxa— " A Mar ia aaan kiniiig fb» Saint^a hand, ao aidnurably repreieatad 
that it would be impossible better to deaoribo tho aaeM in painting. There is also n 
hishop in his robes with spectacles on his nose, chantin;^ tlie vigils for tho dead. It is 
only because we do not hear his voice that we arc at last persuaded that ho is but a 
picture." The heads of the buhop, and of the priest standing at his left side, are now 
pnUUied, in ihoainiila fbom tha originala, hytha Anwdal Booialy. Sooh xcficodaetiona 
aie valuable to those who would stndj th« handlhig of the auiiiikt masten, and tbdr 
soda of ezeouting their anljjeeta ia liiaao. 
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side of him is a priest, one bearing a censer* the other ready to 
sprinkle the corpse vith holy water. At the other end of the 

bier are three acolytes, carrying a cross and lighted torches. 
Several citizens of Florence, also in the costume of Ghirlaudaio's 
day, appear as spectators. The one in the red headdress imme- 
diatdy behind the bishop is the painter himself. He has frequently 
thus introduced his oini portrait into his works. The background 
consists of an apse with an altar, and an open colonnade of classic 
architecture, through which is seen a distant landscape of hill, plain, 
and river. 

The composition of this fine fresco has been justly admired for 
its simplicity and truth, and, at the same time, for the very skilful 
arrangement of the figures. It is worthy of note, that Ghirhmdaio 
has followed in it, with little variation, a traditional representation 
of the subject. The earliest example of it is, I believe, Giotto's 
fi-esco in the Bardi Chapel in the Church of Santiv Croce, at Florence, 
the walls of which were until recently covered with the usual coat 
of whitewash. The great painter had there represented the death 
of the same Saint, a subject which, from the influence St. Francis 
had exercised over the whole Catholic world, was one of the most 
popular of the age. It will be seen by the accompanying woodcut> 
that not only the general composition, but even the choice and 
arrangement of the figures are nearly the same as in Ghirlaudaio's 
fresco. Indeed, almost the only change Ghirlandaio has made is the 
transfisr from one side of the bier to the other of the citizen who 
exposes the mhraculous wound of the Saints and the omission of one 
of the kneeling friars, in order to avoid the monotony of a repetition 
of two figures in nearly the same relative position. Giotto had, 
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however, a reason fur introducing four kneeling figures — they 
suited liifl idea of symmetry, and at the samo time indicated that 
there were four " stigmata ** on the hands and feet of the Saint He 
has introduced his own contemporaries as spectators of the event, 
giving them the dress of his time, as Ghirhmdaio has depicted that 
of a later period. It is possible that even Giotto may have taken 
the composition from some earlier pointer, who had attempted to 
represent truthfiilly, hut rudely, an event which had occurred 
during his own lifetime, and of which he may have received a 
description from an eye-witness. But the general arrangement 
of the figures, the inimitable truth and simplicity of the expression, 
and the admirable manner, so true to nature, in which the story is 
told, bear evidence of Giotto's own invention. He was followed in 
this mode of representing similar subjects by many painters and 
sculptors. Ghirlandaio himself repeated it, with some little varia- 
tion, in a fresco of ''The Death of Sta. Fina," painted for the 
Collegiate Church of San Geminiano ; it was imitated to a certain 
extent by I'ra Fili]>pu Lippi, in his fine fresco of the deatli of !St. 
Stephen, in the Duomo of Prato ; and even by Andrea del Sarto, 
in the fresco at the Annunsiata, representing the mirade of the 
raising to fife of two chOdren. Amongst the sculptors of the 
fifteenth century, Benedetto da Maiano almost copied it in one of 
his bas-reliefs on the pulpit of the Church of Sta. Croce, at Florence. 
Each artist^ as he borrowed the idea, enlarged or endeavoured to 
improve upon it» seeking to render it as perfect as possible; 
although, indeed, in many respects there was little to improve in 
Giotto's admirable composition. Thus -we find that progress 
mainly consists in the development of that wliich has gone 
before rather than in purely original invention, and is as slow 
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and gradual in the fine arte as it is in OTerj other branch of hnman 
knowledge. 

As Ghirlandaio had not disdained to take, like other eminent 
masters, the composition of his fresco from an earlier painter, so 

his gcueral treatment, as I have already observed, is evidently 
founded upon the works of Masolino and Masaccio. But by his 
earnest seeking after tnitk and nature^ and by his power of repre- 
senting them worthily, he advanced his art both in the technical 
part aiiil in tliosc higher qualities wliicli should distinguish it. 
Ghirlandaio thus placed himself in the irout rank amongst those 
artists who were the especial escponents of the most dignified 
manners, the most enlightened opinions, and the noblest sentiments 
of the Florentine citizen of the second half of the fifteenth century. 
It is thus that the truly great painter is tho one who portrays with 
his brush, as the truly great poet is the one who describes in his 
Terse, the best moral and intellectnal features of the ago in which 
he lives. If these features be really great and noble, and therefore 
for ever worthy of admiration, the poet sings and the painter paints 
for all time. If they be not, they sing and paint for their generation 
alone. 

Gliirlandaio's " Death of St. Francis " is one of those works of the 
fifteenth century which is especially characteristic of an epoch in 
the history of painting, when the imitation of nature was no longer 
controlled by tho conventional and religious spirit which had 
distinguished the fourteenth century, and had not yet yielded to the 
influence of the academies^ who took their models from the stagnant 
pools of artificial life^ and not from the fresh and living springs of 
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nature. In the works of tlio painters of this period, and especially 
in those of Hasaocio^ Gbirlaadaio, and the two Lippi, we hare the 
Bouroe from whidi Baphael, and the greatest masters of the golden 
age of painting, drew some of their noblest inspirations, when they 
combined with the strictest imitation of nature the most poetical and 
elevated treatment of it, and before they felt the influence of the 
new and evil taste gathering around them. Tet how essentially do 
they differ in spirit and conception, and indeed in every particular 
aud detail, from those modem works to which it has been the fa.sliion 
to apply the epithet of "Fre^Bapbaelitel" In them, that which 
should be the principal object and end of the painter is nerer made 
secondary and subeerrieiit to insignificant and meaningless details. 
Whilst nothing that may add to the interest or effect of the whole 
^ is neglected, eyerything holds its rehitive place. To every object is 
given just the importance which may be due to it, and no more. 
The first aim of the painter is to place before the spectator, 
in the most intelligible and simple form, yet with the highest 
d^ree of dignity and grace, compatible with a strict adherence 
to nature and truth, the story which he has to tell, the senti- 
ments and emotions he has to express. He then adds such details 
and accessories, and only such, as are absolutely necessary to 
make the story complete, and to giro to it the impress of reality. 
He feels that any overloading or overcrowding of them— any 
attempt to give more importance to them than they would have in 
a scene of cvery-Jay life, would detract from that aspect of reality. 
Whilst ho knows that eren the best development of human nature 
may be disfigured by vulgar and ignoble details^ he endeavours, like 
the true poet, to keep them out of view as much as may be 
consistent with truth, or to make them so subordinate to the main 
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action, or subject, that they only servo to add grandeur and dignity 
to it. Whilst ugliness and deformity are as characteristic of the 
phjBical oonditioii of man, as depravity and yice are of bis moral 
state, he seeks only to represent that which is beautiful, good, and 
uublo ; thus always striving to elevate and cliastcu that which ho 
touches. These are the principles, whether as regards composition, 
the seleetion of types of female beauty and of manly dignity, the 
arrangement of drapery and the choice of accessories, which guided 
the painters of the fifteenth century, who prepared the way for 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and the great masters of the begimiiug 
of the sixteenth. They are precisely those which are most 
neglected, or rather, it would seem, intentionally reTersed by the 
modem followers of the so-called ''K^-Baphafifite" schools. 

In Ghirlandaio's fresco we see these principles strikingly illus^ 
trated. The painter, having chosen the composition which seemed 

to him best suited to his subject, seeks to give every actor in the 
scene represented, by expression and action, his relative place in 
the story. This he has accomplished with admirable skill and 
judgment The dying Saint is the centre of interest The hue of 
death has ah*eady crept over his wan and sunken features. Nearest 
to him are those disciples who would be most deeply affected by his 
death, and who testify the depth of their feelings by the liveliest 
outward signs of giief. Those further off are less moved, whilst 
the citizens, who stand around as spectators, show only a manly, 
sober sorrow becoming the solemn occasion. The bishop, his priests 
and the acolytes, called in to perform the last htes over the expir- 
ing Sain^ are, by a fine touch of satire, represented as cold and 
indifferent to what is passing around them, and as merely hurrying 
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througli an accustomed and tedious duty. To bring tlic scene 
still more Tividljr before those for vhom he espedaliy painted, 
Ghirkuidaio has introduced into his picture men of the period in 
which he lived, dressed in their own costume, and has placed them 
in an edifice of his own day, instead of attempting to represent 
the architecture of the time and place in which the event really 
ooeuned.* 

This custom of introduciii«i; the portraits of living pereons into 
pictures painted in public places, such as churches and town-halls, 
was followed by nearly all the great painters of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, from Giotto to Raphael. Whilst a worthy 
memorial is tlius preserved of the illustrious men who may have 
lived in the painter's day, great truth and apparent reality are 
given to the scene represented, and a corresponding effect is pro- 
duced upon the mind of the spectator. 

The admirable tcclinical qualities of this work, as indeed of 
nearly all Ghirlandaio's frescoes, cannot be too highly praised, or too 
strongly recommended for study to those who are pursuing this 
branch of their art. He was essentially a punter in fresco, 
looking upon this material as the one best adapted to the display of 
his own powers, and to tho attainment of the great object and 
end of painting — ^the instruction and refinement^ as well as the 
amusement of mankiDd. There is no carolcfls work, nor any 

* TLo spot where St. Franoia died is now covered by tho fine Church of Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli, at <1m ftot of the liill on whidi Aann it bqilt. TIm hut in wUek the Sunt lived 
■tOl stands beneath the done of the moden ehnrah, and Is aa oljeetef peenliar vemeration 
to all the Bomaa Gathelie vorU. 
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OTer-Garefnl and too minute. The effect xequired is perfiwtly 
attained. The oolonrs are now dim, and the *'intonaco ** or plaster 
has in parts fallen away, bat this is the result of wilful neglect 

and ill treatment, and not any carelessness in the execution, or 
any badness in the materials used by the painter. The general 
tone of coknuing is sober and tmthfol, and admirablj suited to 
the subject. The subtle gradations of tints, and the manner in 
\Yhich he lias aiTanged the bright culours in sunicicnt quantities to 
break the monotony of the sombro garments of the iriars who are 
the principal figares» show the oonsommate skill of the master. 

After he had completed the frescoes of the Stnia. Trinita, 
Ghirlandaio was engaged with his favourite pupil and brotlicr-in- 
law, fiastiano Mainardi, in painting the Chapel of Sta. Fina in the 
Collegiate Church of San Geminiano.* There, in the death of the 
Virgin Saint, ho has shown the same mastery over his art as in the 
death of St. Francis. The fjgures arc smaller, but the composition, 
as I have ahready observed, is nearly similar. He has, however,, 
introduced into it several graceful female forms which make a 
pleasing variety. The girl stretched upon the bier is a figure of 
singular beauty aud of touching simplicity. As usual, the bystanders 
are probably portraits in which a strong individuality of character 
is given with great dignity. The other fresco of this chapel, ** St. 

* Thero is no positive proof that tho Chapel of St*. Fin* was painted at this preoiso 
time, but I am willin<j to accept the date given by the latest annotatore of Vasari 
wliich in inferred from the exisbeuoe at tian Uemiaiano of frescoes executed by Mainardi 
io 1487. Tb» reUoi of the Sunt wm depodtod in the ebepel in October, 14S8, probably 
immediately after its completion. (Pecoori, Storia della terra di S. Geminiano.) A fresco 
of "Tho Annunciation " in the oratoiy of flwt OioTWUli io StJi Qeminiaiio^ attributed to 
Qhirloudaio, is dated in 1482. 
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Gregory appearing to Sta. Fioa and announcing hor approaching 
deaih," appears to hare been for the most part» if not entirely, tho 
work of his scholar, Mainardi, 

The frescoes at San Geminiano were probably executed during 
a temporary absence from Florence^ for Ghirlandaio must haye 
commenced his last and most important undertaking, the decoration 

of tho choir in Sta. Maria Kovella, as soon as he had finished the 
Sassctti Chapel That great work appears to have been completed 
in 1490, after a bpse of between four and fire years — a short time 
indeed to accomplish so vast a labour, although he evidently 
received very considerable assistance in it from his numerous 
scholars.* Vasari relates how Ghirlandaio came to bo employed on 
this work. The walls of the choir had been originally painted by 
Andrea Orcagna, one of the most accomplished artists of the four- 
teenth century, but owing to tho bad condition of tho roof tlie 
frescoes had already, in tho middle of tho following century, suflfered 
veiy oonsiderabiy from the damp. Many enlightened cifcisens of 
Florence desired either to hare those interesting works restored, or 
to see the chapel adomod anew by some painter worthy of tho task. 
But the family of liicci, who had a proprietary right in this part of 
the chnrch, were not only unwilling to incur the necessary cost them- 
selves* but eren refused to allow others to pay it for them, foaring 
lest their coats of arms and shields should be removed, and their 
hereditary claims to tho chapel should bo &ubse(^ueutly disputed. 

* Aowrdiag to YuuA flw murk ooen^ed him four yeui, ud wot finidied in 1483; 

but it would appear from oontemporary evidence that he is mistaken. Tho frescoes wcro 
probably commeuccd in that year, and completed in H90, when tho chapel was &ni 
exposed to public view (Le Uoanicr's edition of Yasari's Livea, vol. v. p. 72, note). 
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At length Gioraoni Tornabuoni, to whom Gliirlandaio liad brought 
the letters of reoommendation from his brother, the merchant esta- 
blished at Borneo prevailed upon them to allow him to imdertake 
the repairs at his own expense, on the condition that when they 
were fmishcJ the Iticci escutcheons slioiilJ be placed in the most 
honourable and oonspicaous part of ilie choir. A solemn contract 
to this effect waa accordinglj entered into. Giovanni selected 6hir- 
landaio to execute the work, and agreed to pay him one thousand 
two hundred gold ducats, promising to add two hundred ducats 
more in the o?ent of his being well satisfied with it. The painter 
did execute his commission to the satisfaction of his employer, but 
the latter hinted that he would be much pleased if he were 
released from his promise to pay the additional sum. "Domcnico," 
says his biographer, "who esteemed glory and honour far more 
than riches, consented at once to abandon any further daim, declaring 
that he was much happier in baring given aatisfiu^tion by his work, 
than he should have been in receiving the two hundred additional 
ducats for it." 

When the repairs of ihe chapel were complete, GHovanni Torna- 
buoni fixed on the outer pilasters two great escutcheons in stone, 
bearing the arms of his own family and those of the Tornaqiiinci, 
with which it was allied. But the arms of the lUcci he only placed 
in a very small shield on the tabernacle of the Sacrament over the 
high altar. So that when the public were first admitted to the chapel 
tho Ricci in vain sought for their armorial bearings, and loudly com- 
plained to the Council of Eight of the breach of contract^ demanding 
immediate justice. However, they obtained no redress, as it was 
proved to them that their arms, being close to the most holy 
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Sacrament, occupied, accordin_!]j to the terms of the agreement, 
the most honourable place in the chapel. This anecdote is a curious 
illustration of the manners of the time, and of the estimation in 
-which the arts were at that period held in Florence. 

It may he gatiiered firom what Vasari says» hut his statements 
are not always entitied to much confidence, that Ghirlandaio 
adopted the same suhjects, as had been previously painted by 
Orcagna — following that painter in their arrangement. The four 
divinons of the groined roof contain the four OTangelists. On 
that part of the end wall behind the hig^ altar not ooenined 
by the great window, lie ])ainted figures of Tarioos Sfunts, pro- 
tectors of the city of Florence, events from the history of St. 
Dominic, and St. Peter Martyr, J(tlm the Baptist in the desert, 
the Annunciation, and, as he had done in the Sassetti Chapel, 
portndts of his patrons^ Giovanni Tomabuoni and -his wife. 
The side walls he covered with fourteen frescoes — seven on the 
right hand representing the history of the Virgin, and seven on the 
loft representing the histoiy of John the Baptist. It would he out 
of place to enter into a minute description of each of these very 
remarkable pictures. I trust the time will come when the Arundel 
Society will be able to obtain copies of them, and to mako 
known and accessible, as it ought to be^ this mine of artistic 
wealtii. These frescoes show to a remarkable d^;ree all the great 
qualities which Ghirlandaio possessed as a painter. In them he 
has displayed an infinite variety of resource, and a rich and poetic 
imagination, in which he is not even excelled by that most 
imagtnatiTO of painters, Benozzo Gozzoli, who is freqnentiy apt 
to be eztravagpuit and ftntastic* and to orercrowd his compositions 
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— ^faults never committed by GIurlaDdaio, who is always ample 
and dignified. The exquisite grace and beaatj of his female 
figmres — qualities in which his easel pictures are sometimes deficient 
— give au uJJitioiial interest to these works. Tiic " Visitation of St, 
Elizabeth" and the "Birth of the Virgin,'" two of the finest composi- 
tions in the series, may be cited as mstanoefc He has, as nsual^ 
introduced into nearly every finesoo the portraits of distinguished 
citizens and of men illustrious in his day. '-' Many of the heads are 
masterpieces of the most elevated portraiture. The drapery is 
disposed with that breadth and grandeur in the folds^ yet with that 
porfect ease, which marim the best period of the Florentine 
school. The compositions are carefully studied, and the figures 
most skilfully, but naturally arranged. There is no Tiolence, nor 
yet any tameness, in the action. The story is always simply, yet 
well and dearly told. In the bad^ground there is great yariety, 
elegance, and richness detail, chiefly architectural The buildings 
are of the "renaissance" style, and are cleverly drawn in perspective. 
The landscapes which occur in a few of these firescoes are painted 
with his usual feding for nature in her most poetic aspect* In 
execution these great works diow the most complete mastery over 
the technical part of his art — bold resolute drawing, admirable 

* Amongst them may be mentioned those of Marsilio Ficino, Poliziano, Cristofaao 
LandiDOk and iSb» MUbrated OvnIc, Denetrim ChalModylM (wwordfog to good Mtiiai%, 
howeTer, the portrait is tliat of Gentile de* Becohi, bishop of Arczzo, and not of 
Demetrius), his own portrait, those of his master Baldovinetti, his brotlirr l>;ivid, liis 
brother-in-law and pupil fiastiano Maioardi, Oinevra de' lienoi (a celebrated beauty of 
the day, but who bad be«n already nanifld Ibr BonayMn "dutt tiia frM» vaa painted), 
and of uiaay Btmbeca of ^ Medioi and of tin TonwImoBl and Tomafoiniei ilMnfllBa. 
Old drawings, nado aft the time, and indicating the original of each portrait, still exist. 
One is in the possession of IIm loma^ainoi hmilj (Le Moiuuot'a adition of Taaari'a 
liTca, ToL Y. p, 76, note). 
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knowledge of effect, and an excellent colonring. AUhongli they 
have been exposed to a long period of neglect and wilful injury, to 
damp, to the fumes of incense and the smoke of torches, and 
to the laddered nails, and tawdry hangings used upon nearly 
erery chnreh festival ; } et unlil recently they had preserred mnch 
of their original beauty and freshness. They have suffered more 
during the last two or three years than probably at any other 
period ; but they are still noUe monuments of the best period of 
Italian fresco pointing.* 

Although Ghirlandaio had acquired great skill in the nsc of 
tempera (he never, as iar as I am aware* painted in oil), his altar- 
pieces and easel pctures are much inferior to his frescoes. He 
would seem to have paid little attention to this branch of his art, 

* About dwMyeftn ago Iheiiioiiks of fbe CoiiTmt of 8U.lIiBtHovdIt, bmiaginzed 

rich, determined to restore their ohvrah* They set obont the bntincas after the usual 
fashion, and what with repaintinf» many of tho frescoes, restoring the arohitectnre, 
destroying or removing some of the most intcTusting monuments, and selling others, they 
havo done thdr bait towards utterly spoiling one of tho finest ecoUaiastioal buildings in 
Italy. FottoMtaly, thobaiid<tftiwiMtoierwaaato7ed,pard7lbaliamlhn^ 
I made against these barbarous proceedings, before it hod reached Ghirlandaio's fresooes* 
but not before it had hopelessly injured some of the finest by Fillppino Lippi. But even 
OUirlandaio's were left cx^Kised to all tbo damp, diut, and dirt which would accumulate in 
■a fldifioo mdergoing almoat tamjIUbt Intanal noooatrmtioD, and toaoeh inj urics as might 
baflJl ftenftompcJsa^laddMa and tha ^ariaaa inqdwtoof iw»A m an*apwoaadiaga. Tbej 
were only covered np with canvas in the month of November last (1860), when the 
inttrfen nee of the Florentine Academy of Fine Arts, I believe, had shamed the monks 
into doing something to preserve these treasures. But they had already sulfercd very 
BOTCtdy and inapanUy. Snoh ia the fitta of aomo of tiia noUeit legadaa beqmadiad to 
Italy by her great men I It ia amok to be feared that what with the sappreesion of the 
convents, decreed by tho new govrmm( r.», and what with restoration and neglect, little 
will be left of these precious relics in a few years. A successful struggle for political 
regeneration is not, unfortunately, always fiaTOunble to the preaenration of monumento 
ofoailyait. Tbo naoral of tiio high altar in Bla.Httk Hordk «iU,howeTW,^ 
Ohiriandaio'a Itomea to bo hettv aa« than fonnaily. 
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and to hm executed few sach works with his own hand. He nerop 
refined » oommisBioo, bat ordered his apprentices and papQs to 
accept any work that might be brought to his shop, were it even to 

paint the hoops for women's baskets, declaring that if tliey would not 
undertake it, he would himself. This he did, not from any love of 
gaio» but because he was unwiUing that auy one^ howoTer humble^ 
should depart from his door distetisfied.* If this statement be true, 
it would seem to prove that he left most of his shop business — the 
painting of easel pictures — to his scholara. His " tavole" frequently 
show elegance of design, richness and variety of oompositioii, a veiy 
careful and conscientious execution of details, and that individuality 
of expression in the heads — generally portraits — which is so 
strikingly displayed in his fr'escoes. But the colouring is oflcn 
dull, heavy, and leaden, sometimes raw and harsh. He is fond of 
violent contrasts in the flesh tints, using bright red too freely 
foe this ])ui po9e. He improved, however, in this respect in his 
latest pictures, which are much richer and more harmonious iu 
colour, approaching to those of his son llidolfo. His earlier and 
later styles may thus be distinguished. The types he chooses 
for the Virgin, the Infant Christy and angels, are generally 
wanting in elevation, beauty, and reUgious sentiment ; and his 
representations of these sacred personages are consequently inferior 
to those of numy of his contemporaries who were^ in other 
respects, painters of less merit. But the saints he introduces into 
his pictures are generally of a higher character, and show his 
feeling for dignified yet individualised expression. The extremities 
of his figures— their bands and feet— are not always drawn with 



* TMori, Lifo of Gliirlandoio. 
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care and correctness. These various defects scom to sliow that 
whilst he made the dedgns for his pictures himself, he was ia the 
habit of leanng their execution to others. This is not surprismg, 
considering the large number of great and important works upon 

which lie wan occupied duriug the short period of ten ^cars. 

Whilst many pictures in public and private cdlections are 
attributed to him, genuine works by bis band are comparatively 

rare. ^lost of those which are authentic, and are of any import- 
ance, bear dates, like his fiescocs, between 1480 and 14U1. Nouo 
are signed. The principal with which I am acquainted are the 
Mowing: 

In the Gallery of the Uffizi at Florence an altar-piece, formerly 
in the Church of the Cahsa, greatly praised by Vasari as a perfect 
example of tempera painting. This picture was boqght for the 
Kational Gallery, and having been seized the late Grand 
Ducal Goverumcut, became the subject of au angry diplomatic 
correspondence.* It represents, according to the conventional 

* In flM lait oitakgne of tlie UiBri Qalkff, it is diMribad MlwTing 1m 

by the Tuscan goTernment. It was ia fact seized, and not paid ftr, ill oontrarention of 
their own law — a V( ry small annual sum bi ing only promistd to the owners. A true and 
genuine lovo of art, which sought to rt-taio in Italy, by fair and just means, its best 
Bumamttti, would ba a very prdMworfhy MBtiaiMil; but * more petty jealousy of 
toelgiwri, whioli eaaots or threatens laws prohibiting the exportation of all pioturw and 
othtT works of art without special permission, whilst some of the finest paintings arc 
allowed to decay and perish, deserves anything but commendation. The Italians slioiild 
remember that, after all, they owe the preoenration of many of tiidr moit valnabU 
nunmaMiits of arktathtllbenUtyof enliglitaiifldstnmgMa; that loaf Iwibrt tiugr 
ciated tho remains of thoee ancient works, which they had left to fall to decay, German, 
English, and French writers and travellers had understood tluir value, and had called 
publio attention to them, and that much of the interest and sympathy now felt for Italy 
ia 1m HM ■tmggle may ba attrihatod ta tin tawwkdfo aad MdnitatioB of h«r,fiMuid«d 
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treatment of the early masters, the Yirgia and Child enthroned 
amidst saints. The oolours are raw and wanting in harmony ; 
though ihis is partly owing, perhapa^ to injudidons deaning. The 
details arc painted with great minuteness and care. The pictnre 

is not dated ; judging from its execution, it appears to belong to 
about the same period as the fresco of St. Jerome" in the Ognissanti 
(1480). 

Also iu tlic Ufiizi, a large circular picture, representing the 
"Adoration of the Magi;'' a rich composition, full of figures, some 
of much beauty. The colour is rather leaden and heavy. In the 
distance is a view of Venice vrith the grand canal, very mmutely 
and skilfully painted, apparently showing that the painter had 
visited that city. Dated 14S7. 

A circular picture in the Pitti Palace, of smaller dimensions, 
similar in subject and nearly similar in the details, many of 

the figures being repeated; apparently painted about the same 
time.* 

upon the evidence of tiie genius and greatneis of her sons in fomer ages, displayed 
fhfoo^ioiit tin dviltod world by works of art. Ik !■ Mmdy finditaUe to tiuiir aalhon 
to iM tb» omutaat npettUon, in modism Italini boolci, «f tiM sto wo ty ped phnm that 

" Italy has been despoiled of such and such a picture by the Ultramontane barbarians ;" 
nor can I adniiro the answer given by an Italinn statesman to one who remonstriitcd 
against a law which prohibited the exportation of paintings — " We would rather that 
our piotom dundd rot upon the mils thui that they ahoald go to EnglaBd." It fa veiy 
doilbtfal how far the aocumulation of ancient pictures in public galleries will contribotd 
to the formation of truly great painters in Italy. The result has hitherto not been 
favoarable to the development of genius. Italian artists hare scarcely escaped becoming 
a mere raoe of oopjrista. No man, not being an Italian, can feel a greater love for Italy, 
adaapnr iatemtiii her pnqerity, and a afawsrar dadra fbv har Aitora greataaai, than 
myself. It ia in this spirit that I have made the above famailu. 

* A third picturo of tiie same character, painted fur a member of the Xcraabnoili 
family, and afterwards in the Palazzo Pandoltini, is said to be in England. 



Two pictures in the gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Florenoe. A "Nativity," dated 1485, originally the altar-piece of 
the Saasetti Chapel, contains some fine characteristic heads-^ne 

amongst tlicra the painter's portrait — but has defects of colour. 
It is remarkable for a very elaborate landscape background, treated 
in a somewhat conventional manner, the high lights being touched 
with gold — a practice often followed hy Ohirlandaio in his easel 
pictures and even in his frescoes, as in the " St. Francis receiving 
the stigmata," in the Sassetti Chapel ; althougli Vasari says that he 
was the first to abandon the use of gilding in painting, skilfully 
imitating the effects of gold bj the simple means of colour. A 
second altar-piece, representing "The Virgin and Child between 
angels and saints/' without date, but probably painted about the 
same time, with a *'predclla" of five small subjects very gracefully 
and delicately treated. The details are careful, and some of the 
heads fine, but there is a want of dignity and religious feeling in 
the Virgin, and the colour is leaden. 

The laige altar-piece of "The Adoration of the Hagi,*' in the 
Church of the Esposti (or Foundling Hospital) — Ghirlandaio's most 

important work of this nature in Florence, dated 1488. It is very 
rich in figures, and contains many graceful and jjleasing groups, 
and some fine portrait heads. In the background is a distant 
view of a dly, the sea and a harbour with shipping^ poetically 
conceived, but somewhat hard in treatment. The details are 
most conscientiously and minutely executed. The general tone of 
colour is mme harmonious than that of most of his pictures ; but 
the flesh tints, which are curiously hatched, are still too green and 
leaden ; and the heads of the Virgin and Child, the types of which 
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are scarcely worthy of the Bubjects^ ai« somewhat disfigured by 
ruddy cheeks. 

An altar-piece in the Church of San Giusto, at Volterra, 
representing Christ in glory and saints beneath, judging by its 
colouring, of his later tune.* It has been badly restored. A 
second picture, painted, according to Vasari, for the same church, 

has disappeared. 

In the sacristy of the Church of San Martino at Lucca, an altar- 
piece, unfortunately much injured by a restorer. 

An altar-piece pamted for Carlo Mahitesta» Lord of Himini, still 
preeenred in the town-hall of that city» 

A picture ill several compartments, painted about 1490, for 
the altar of the choir in Sta. Maria NoyelUu Fai*t is now in the 
Pinacothek at Munich, and part in the Eoyal Gallery of Berlin. 
It was finished by his brothers David and Benedetto, to whom 
may probably be attributed the whole of one compartment — the 
" Kesurrection of Christ," in the Berlin Collection. The grand 
individualised character of the heads, and the broad drapery in 
ample folds in those parts which are evidently by Ghirlandaio, as the 
panels witli the single saints at Eerlin, resemble his frescoes. The 
colour is also remarkably rich and haimonious, and furnishes an 

* Yasari states that this picture was ordered hy Lorenzo tlic Magnificent, when the 
convent was lield 'in coinmcndara ' by his son Giovanni do' Medici, afterwards Pupa 
Leo X., wlio was created a cardinal in 1468, and received holjr orders iour years 
later. 
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excellent example of his latest and best style.* The Lands and 
feet are very carefully dra^ The centre subject^, representing 
the Virgin in glory and the Archangel Gabriel, John the Baptist, 
iSL Domiuic, and John the Evangelist, is at Muuiclu 

In the Louvre <*The Visitation of the Virgin," commenced for 
the diureh of Cestello, and finished* according to Vasari, by his 

brothers David and Benedetto. The colouring is defective, but the 
figures are very graceful Dated 1491, and consequently the latest 
authentic work by the master. 

I know of no genuine w ork entirely by the hand of Ghirl.mdaio 
in England, although several pictures in private collections aro 
attributed to him.f The beautiful picture of The Viigin and Child 
between two angek," in the National Gallery, assigned to him, is 

undoubtedly by another and very diil'erent painter.j: 

Ghirhmdaio's drawings and sketches^ of which many are preserved 

• Other pictures in the Ikrlin Gallery arc attributed to Ghirlandaio. A " Virgin and 
Child b(;t\vt'tu saints" may be from a design by the master, but the execution ind colour 
betmjsMhakr. Th« * Fi^' in tlM PiiMaodidc at Moniah (N<k SS8), tlion^ 
to him, is ludonbtodly by Filippino lippi. 

+ Dr. "NVaaf^en mcnti mms two portraits, conjectured to be tboie of Maria Tomabuoni 
and her husband, in the culleotioQ of Mr. Drury Love, which maj be by him. — (Qalleries 
and. CbUiMti of Art in Oiwt Britun, ToL ir. 408). 

X It isdtffieolt to detonniiie wlio may IuivoImoii tiM pointor of tUi fktnn. It tHomij 
resembles in many respects, especially in the colour of the flesh and the peculiar character 
of the hands, a picture of tliree saints in the UfBzi, which is described by Vasari as havinfj 
been painted by .tintonio and Ticro Pollaiolo, for the Church of San Miniato. That picture 
ii, howerer, in oil. fioaio Iioto otbibatol tlio Notional Oalloty piotore to Peoello or to 
Pesellino, of whom little is known. By the same hand aro undoubtedly other works in 
public and private colUctions, as iu Lord Ward's, Mr. Barker's, &c. In delicacy and 
rerincment of colour,- and in a peculiar beauty in the type of the Virgin oud Angels, the 
painter, whocrcr he may hare been, was perhaps superior to Obirlandaio. 
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in the Uffixi and elsewhere^ 9se marked by great vigour and decifflon 
of otttiine, and are nsuaUy on grey or bluish paper, and mueh relieved 
vith white. They show a carriul and consdentioiis study of nature 

and of detail, especially of drapery, wliicli is marked by great breadth 
of folds admirably disposed. They correspond in these respects with 
his frescoes, some of the origmal sketches for which are to he seen 
in the Florentine Gallery. 

The frescoes in Sta. Maria Novella appear to have been the 
Ust great woik of painting undertaken by Ghiriandaio.* After 
he had fhiished them he seems to have devoted himself to mosaic, 

for -vvliicli lio had probably contracted a taste when with Alessio 
Baldovinetti, who was one of the most esteemed workers in this 
material of his day. Ghirlandaio was wont to say that mosaic!, 
from its durability, was better adapted than any other material to 

the expression of the painter's ideas.f In 1490 he executed in it 

* Other freiooM If ObirUndaio mentioned by Vonii, and which have perished, or 
thedttaaef wUdicniiiiknoini, am: tli* fimitof the piindpel chapel of tiie fiedia of 

Scttitno, near Florence, Bo traces of which exist ; a chapel in the xilla of tho Qum 
Macherelli, also near Horenco, where Romo remains are still to bo seen ; on the arch over 
the high altar of tho Daomo of Pisa, several graceful angela, recently restored, and 
•nuequently destroyed ; another freioo at FJaa, on the iiifade of tho "Opera," or Warden*! 
oSoo, of the Duomo, destroyed ; a " St. Gaoigo and the Dngon,** in tho C9umh of tho 
Ogniasanti, and a St. MiclnKl in full armour, over tlio rntmnco to the cemetery of 
Sta. Maria Nuova, Florence, butli destroyed; a hall in tho Spannocchi I'alaco at 
ffiena, with many subjects in tempera, of whieh no trace or reeord remains (it is very 
douhtfitl whether any audi work wae exeentod. An ** Anm m cia t h m ,*' orer the entntneo 
to tho Church of Orbatello, dated 1485, is attributed to bim by the last editors of Vaaari's 
Lives ; and a circular fresco in the Chapel of the Hargcllo, Florence, dated 1490, is also 
assigned to him, but doubtfully. Of several pictures described by Vasari, some have 
heen loit, whilat otben may still be preserved in private ooUeetiou. Anonget tho inoit 
important whidi have dieai^earedia one, orfginally at Pisa, rep i eo e n tiag 81. fleboitiaa 
ud St. Bocco, and bearing the arms of Leo X. 

+ "ITsava diro Donunico la pittura esscrc il disegno, 0 la vera pittura per la etermt4 
ostere il musaico." Yosari, Yita del Ghirlandaio. 
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a lunette repreBebtiDg the " Annunciation,'' over one of the northern 
entranoea to the Duomo of Florence^ — the only authentic example 
remaining of bis skill in this art It is very graceful in design, and 

is distiuguiiilicd by that beauty and minuteness of detail which clia* 
iBcteriae hia paintings. According to Yasari, he had commenced the 
deooFBtion, in the same materia],' of the Chapel of San Zanobi, in 
the Duomo, when be was induced by Lorenzo the Magnificent, who 
became his surety for i20,000 ducats, to complete tlio mosaics of 
the ia^ade of the Duomo at Sicua, and died whilst en^ged in 
that .undertaking. But this is an error on the paxt of VasarT. 
Documentary evidence proves that it was Domenico*s brother 
David antl not himself who was employed at Sicua. It appears, 
from the archives of the cathedral of Orvicto, that in 14d2, and in 
the Mowing year, if not at a hiter period, he was engaged in 
repairing and renewing the mosaics- which adorned the exterior of 
that splendid building.* Wo have no further record of the painter 
from that time to his death. Yasari places that event in 1495, but 
there is reason to infer that it oocuired two or three years later, 
when Ghirlandsio was in the 46th or 47th year of his age.t 

Ghirlandaio had received a commission in 1491 to paiut a picture 
for the high altar of the Church of the Palco, near Frato^ which he 
failed to execute, And which was consequently transferred to Filip- 
pino Lippi. In the same year he left the,** Vnitation," now in the 

* Vasari's Lives, Lc Monnier u edition, vol. v. p. 83, oote. An entry of a payment of 
forty-two dneala to him ooenn la the booka of tho OKChedfal iiiid« date of tiw 20tb 

April, 1103. 

■)■ The hist edition of ^'a5l^ri gives 1408 as the date of his death, but it may hare 
oooorrcd a little earlier, perhaps in H97. The docloration of the property left by him at 
hUdeoeue,tiiade byhifteBtlinia 1498, 4oM not pm« Hut IwMkally died in that year.. 
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LouTTO^ unfiniaheoL His career as a painter aeiraiB therefore^ as 
£ir as can b0 ascertained from authentic records, to have been 
limited to ten years — from 1480 to 1491, during which period he 
executed a larger number of great and important works than 
probably any other painter who ever lived, not even excepting his 
prolific oontemporaiy, Benozso Gozsoli. 

He had many scholars. The most eminent was Michelangelo, 
who from him learned the first rudiments of his art,* and who, 
according to tradition, assisted him in the frescoes of Sta. Maria 
NoveOa. As he was bom in 1475, and apprenticed to Ohir> 
landaio on the 1st of April, 1488, he was but a boy when these 
great works were painted. The firm and vigorous drawing of 
Ghurlandaio, and his dignified conception and rendering of character 
had no donbt their influence upon the youthful genius of the illus- 
trious artist, but that genius was destined to create a new era in 
art, and to be the representative of a new order of ideas and scnti- 
taients. Whatever Jdichehmgelo may have leamt from his first 
master— and he could not have remained long under him — ^there 
are certainly few, if any, traces of (%ir]andaio*s influence in such of 
his early works as arc known to us. He seems to have struck out a 
new path for himself in the technical, as well as in the other 
branches of his ar^ almost before he had emerged from boy- 
hood.i- 

♦ Condivi. 

f The weU-known onflaished piotore, now in the possession of Lord Taunton, and 
genenlly MkTed to be in caorly mtk hf Vididaaftto, wm at nne time sttriboM to 

Gbirlandaio ; this nM^dlow that there are s'jmc traces of Ghirlandaiu's manner in it, 
but it certainly beat* no leiemblanoe to any of that master's works with vhioh I am 
act^uainted. 
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Those pupils who roost closely followed in Ghirlandaio's footsteps 
were his brotben David and Benedetto, painters of no great merit» 
but whoBd works frequently pass for those of Domenieo; bis 
brother-in-Law, Bastiano Mainardi of S;in Gcminiano, who executed 
frescoes in his native town and in Florence (as in the Church of 
Santa Croce), very closely imitating the stylo of his master, but 
wanting bis Tigour and inrention; bis son Bidolfo^ nho, as a 
painter of easel pictures and sltar-pieccs, acquired great finne, and 
imitated liis father in the strongly individualised and dignified 
character of his head^ but exceeded him in the richness and 
power of his colouring; and Francesco Granaod, who^ with much 
grace of drawing and a refined feeling for colour, was deficient 
in originality of invention and in a dignified conception of character. 
To these Vasari adds I^iccolu Cieco, Jacopo del Tcdesco, Jaoopo 
dell' Indac<^ and Saldino Saldinelli, of whose works little or nothing 
is known. 

Ghirlandaio would seem to have died in poverty, for according 
to Vasari the family of Tomabuoni, probably ashamed of the mean- ' 
ness of GioTanni in the matter of the Sta. Karia Kovella fireacoes, 
sent him one hundred ducats during his last illness. He was 
greatly deplored by the city of Florence as a distinguished and 
worthy citizen, and by his pupils as a kind and affectionate master. 
He was buried with much pomp in the public cemetery of the 
Church of Sta. Maria Kovella. But his remains were afterwards 
removed by liis son Ridolfo to a more houourablo site in the outer 
cloisters, where they were deposited in a separate tomb among^ 
those of the most noble families of his native city. In the arched 
reoesB over his sarcophagus were placed his mna, consisting of an 
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armed horseman, and his portrait, wliich lias long since perished. 
AxL epitaph, in tUo iuflated style of Italian mortuary inscriptions, 
recorded his fiune as a paurter.* 

Vasari's account of Gliirlaiulaio. and Vasari had known many 
of his contemporaries and pupils, conveys the impression that he 
was a gently honesty conscientioua^ and industrious man, — an 
impression fuUy borne out by the character of his works. As 
a painter in fresco ho stands ahnost unrivalled in the technical 
part of lus art The rapidity and ce rtainty of his execution 
were surprisiiig. He was heard to decUre, says his biographer, 
that he should rejoice if he had to paint with stories the whole 
dreuit of the watb of Florence. The excellent presemtion of sneh 
of his works as have not been exposed to wanton injnry or neglect, 
was owing to his habit of finishing them " in buon freeco»" or true 
fresco^ on the wet surfiice, not using tempera for this purpose 
like many contemporary artists.t This practice requires great 
decision of execution — a ready hand to obey a clear intellect. Ilis 
outline is firm, his forms graceful, and his composition skilful The 
fertility of his imagination and his power of arrangement and 
comlnnation are strikingly shown in his great series of fi^seoes 
in Sta. Maria Novella. He was so correct of eye that he would 
desi^ the most difficult architectural perspective without rule, 

* 

* FincMhi, Memoric sopn il oimiterio aatico ddU oUm di & llaria Kovella. The 
•pitaph vtt ai fUlowi 

TropjK) presto la morto 
Troncu il volo alia fama ohe alio •toll*. 
Fenaai, oorrcndo forte, 
PlMsr Zeusi e FkimSo, c Scopo, o ApcUe. 
t Ttttri** lofb of Ohiduidam. 
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compass, or measure ; and a drawing tliat he thus made of the 
Colosseum is said to havo been so accurate, that it could bo 
measured in all its parts by mere reference to a human figure 
which he had introduced as standing in the centre of the 
building* 

Although in his religious pictures he still adhered, to some 
extent^ to the oonyentional mode of arrangement followed in the 
proTious century, especially in the grouping of his figures and in 
the draperies of sacred personages ; in his frescoes ho abandoned 
it altogether, and sought to represent nature with the utmost truth 
— a distinction between easel pictures and wall-paintings not 
tmfirequent amongst his oomtemporaries and the great painters 
who immediately succeeded him. lie avoided as much as possible 
all Tioleuce of action and contortion, all exaggeration and affectation 
of expression, giving a dignified, calm repose to the scene he 
represents, which might degenerate into monotony, were it not 
combined with great variety, and an elevation of character that 
cannot fail to impress and interest the spectator. In a just dispo* 
sition of light and shade and in the perspective of colour, especially 
in his heads, he was much in advance of Hasaocio, who had not 
succeeded in giving that entire and complete relief to his forms 
which in Ghirlandaio's best works, and still more in those of 
Filipinno Lippi in the Brancacd Chapel, carry almost to the 
highest perfection the art of imitation. Aa a portrait pamter he 
holds a very high rank. Whilst adhering to truth and nature, he 
always gives to his portraits the highest elevatiim and dignity of 

* riMci'iIibofahiriaoddo. 
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which his subject is susceptible. In this respect he is entitled 
to our admiration, and presents one of the best models for imita- 
tion in this most important brandi of painting. He seldom 

attempted the nude, not having attained in it that proficiency 
'which distinguishes the kter painters of the Florentine School. 
Eren the extremities — ^the hands and feet— of his figures, as I 
haTO already remarked, are not always correctly drawn. Lansi 

srij3 that he was the first amongst the Florentines, who, by the 
means of truo perspective, arranged his compositions properly and 
gave them depth.* 

Ghirlandaio may be entitled to the place which an eminent 
modern critic has assigned to him " amongst the greatest masters 
of his own or any other age."t StUi he was undoubtedly inferior 
to Hasaodo in original genhis^ and to Fra Angelico in that deep 
and fervent Ioto of purity and holiness, which appeals to men's 
best feelings and their best sympathies. His merits as a painter 
consist in his having carried ahnost to the highest perfection of 
which it was capable that new sdiod of painting which had been 
founded in the beginning of the fifteenth century by Masolino 
and Masaccio. He gave the best expression of which his art could 
then admit, to the best phase of the condition of society in which 
he lived. Florence had risen to the first place amongiit the 
Italian states in material prosperity, and in the power based upon 
great commercial activity and riches, when Ghirlandaio began to 
paint. Her wealth, her vast trade, the luxury of her citizenft, were 

* Storia Pittorica, vol. i. p. 73. 

t Eugler, Schools of Taintiug ia Italy, vol. i. p. 207. Yasari colla him. " uno do' 
principali e pia eccclleuti maestri dell' et4 sua." 
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gradually leading her to forget the most precious heritage of a 
people — their liberties. Lorenzo the Magnificent) whilst oontributiog 
to her splendour at home and her power and influence abroad, 
was feat undermining her free institutions, to which she owed her 
real greatness. Yet there were still living in Florence great and 
good men who had watched the growth of her freedom, and were 
ready to make any sacrifice in its defence. The conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, planned after the barbarous fashion of the times, but directed 
against the usurpation and tyranny of the Medici, had but recently 
failed. But the childlike religion and political enthusiasm which 
had distinguished the fourteenth centuiy, and which inspured the 
verse of Dante and the pencil of Giotto, had passed away. The 
imaginative and superstitious spirit which characterised that century 
was everywhere yielding to one more rational and matter-of-&ct» 
founded upon a deeper study of the writings of the ancient 
philosophers, a better acquaintance with the laws of nature, and a 
more extended intercourse between nations. In this new age men 
dispkyed a sense of their dignity by polished manners^ by richness 
of oofltume^ by costly living, by magnificent ceremoniei^ and by 
the foundation of splendid monuments and a munificent patronage 
of the arta, not for great national or religious purposes as 
in the previous century, but for the fame or aggrandisement 
of themselves and of their fiunilies.* These are the leading 
characterisfiGB of this period of Florentine histoiy. They are 
precisely those which find their best exponent, in painting, in 
Ghirlandaio. In his frescoes we have that mixture of reaUty 
and truth with the supernatural, in the treatment of religious 

* We have an iUustratioa of this in the quarrel about the coat« of arou between the 
Tornatnunii ud lUooi, when Uia dioir of 6ta. Mam KovaDa ww ptiatad. 
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incideiitfiiy which serres to show their dirine nature, and yet to give 
them tiie appearance of actual events of the day. The portrait-like 
character both of the actors in these scenes, and of those who are 

introduced into tlicm as spectators, contribute still more to produce 
this efiect. Even in his altar-pieces, or what are termed devo- 
tional'' pictures, that deep religious feeling which gives almost 
an unearthly appearance to the representations, by the early 
painters, of the Virgin, of the Saviour, of angels, and other sacred 
personages, is replaced by a worldly and common-place character, 
which sometimes almost verges on coarseness. By their rich 
costume, by the calm dignity of their expression and attitude^ and 
by the grave and solemn part they appear to play in the scene 
depicted, he admirably portrays the great men of Lis day, to whom 
he thus dedicates a worthy monument — ^the last protest^ as it were, 
against the ambition of the Medici, who extinguished, with their 
country's liberties, those noble and generous qualities which, with 
all bis faults and bis vices, distinguished the citizen of free 
Florence. 

To these who would study the history of art in a philosophical 

spirit, the interest and importance of Ghirlandaio s works rest upon 
the view that may be thus taken of tbem, as weU as upon their 
real beauties and the influence they exercised over the Florentine 
school of pamting ; that school whidi numbered amongst his con- 
temporaries the Pollaioli, .Sandro Botticelli, Andrea Vcrrocchio, 
Filippiuo Lippi, and Luca Signorelli ; which produced Leonardo da 
Vind, Michelangelo, Fra Bartolomeo, and Andrea del Sarto, and 
formed the maturer s^le of Pietro Femgino, Fmturiochio, and 
the imAortal Baphael himself; a school which in Its highest 
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deTelopment ia Ghirlaadaio's time held the grand and just middle 
place between the oonTentional and the academic in art — ^the high 
land, as it were^ between the rise of the fourteenth century and the 

iall of the sixteenth. 

A, H. LAYAllD. 
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